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hundredweight each when trimmed and stripped, have been
bought for the last year or two at 20s. per 100 in
the wood. With this collapse in the value of underwood,,
which is likely to be permanent, increased attention is beginning
to be paid to timber trees, and a good many landowners are taking
steps to convert their underwood into high forest. It cannot
be said, however, that within the area dealt with there are any
good examples of systematic farming1 for timber on a definite
plan. The planting has been casual and irregular, the thinning
has been unsystematic, and the felling has also been conducted
on a somewhat haphazard system. If we except the Crown
forest of Alice Holt, the great beech woods of the West Sussex
Downs, and one or two oak areas in the High Weald, there has
been no regular trade in timber. In general the timber cut
has been xised for estate purposes or sold locally for gate-making1
and other objects; the best beech goes into the High Wycombe
district for chair-making, but there are no industries within the
district depending upon the local timber supply. More perhaps
than in most part of England the character, distribution, and
management of the woodlands have been determined by con-
siderations of ornament, of shelter to the cultivated land, and
above all of game.
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